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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
SIR HURRY SKURRY. 
A CHARACTER. 


Sir Hurry Skurry has for many years of his life been 
running afier his business, without ever yet overtaking 
‘ it; somehow or other, he allowed it to get a week’s 
start of him, and it has kept it. He is not a willing 
rastinator, neither is he indolent or idle; he is, on 
the contrary, so unceasingly busied, that he can scarcely 
afford himse!f time to do any thing. To his friends, 
and to others concerned with him, the inconveniences, 
resalting from the hopeless chase in which he is en- 
, seldom assume a more formidable shape than 
that of stight and temporary ‘vexation; against any 
serious cause of dissatisfaction, they have a safeguard 
in his known and unquestionable integrity ; but for him- 
self! restless anxiety, and toil which will admit of no 
te, are his portion. Would he attempt less he 
might accomplish more, you will tell him: he will 
eagerly seize the hint, and promise to consider it at his 
first leisure opportunity. A little more of order and 
method in his arrangements might soon bring him 
abreast with, if not in advance of, his affairs; he will 
acknowledge that that is the very course he must pur- 
sue—when he can find time to pursue it. Do one thing 
at atime, and think of nothing else till you have done 
it: that he will adinit to be excellent advice ; if he could 
int gon single half hour to himself, he would act upon 
it at once; but at presenthe is so busy, that, really, he 
has not time to do any One thing. 
The other morning I paid Sir Hurry a visit. “Is 
your master at home, Ridgway ?” said I to his valet. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the man, “ my master is at home, 
bat he is very busy. Besides, sir, the carriage is at the 
door, as you see, waiting to take him into the city on 
some very particular business. Indeed, sir, my master 
is so very busy, that, though the carriage has been here 
these three hours—ever since ten o’clock—he hus not 
been able to get out yet.” 
rae I will take some other opportunity of calling,” 


* But, sir,” continued the servant, interrupting me as 
I was descending the steps, “ you had better allow me 
to let Sir Hurry know you are here; I am sure he will 
hay to see you for a minute or so, although he is so 

sy.” 

I was ushered into the library, where I found Sir 
Hurry Skurry (like Solomon) in all his glory. In each 
corner of the room, which is spacious, was a large 
square table; in the centre of it was a large circular 
one; and in other parts were three or four tables of 
smaller dimensions ;—all these, together with the sofas, 
settees, and many of the chairs, were laden with books, 
papers, and letters; some of the two latter in piles— 
some tied up in bundles—some (and by far the greater 
number) scattered loosely about. Sir Hurry was dressed 
partly for going out—that is to say, he had on his 
Waistcoat and trowsers, and one boot—and partly for 
Staying at home, for he also had on one slipper and his 
dressing-gown. His chin was covered with lather—in 
his right hand was a razor, and in his left a piece of 
toast. From the steamless and silent tea-urn, (that 
most abominable appendage to a breakfast-table on a hot 
morning in July,) and the appearance of the cream as 
it floated on the surface of his full cup of tes, it was 
easy to infer that his breakfast had been served long 
ago, and had grown cold. When I entered the room 

t Hurry was walking rapidly about, first to one table, 
then to another, looking at the confused mass that lay 
Upon each; and, from time to time, casting his eyes up- 
wards to the ceiling, and raising his hands, (furnished 
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as I have said,) in an agony of despair, as it were, above 
his head. Sir Hurry opened the conversation; which 
I must premise by observing that he is generally so 
busy as rarely to be able to spare hiinself time to com- 
plete a sentence. On seeing me he exclaimed—* Ha! 
I'm glad to—really 1 am su busy I have hardly time to 
say how d’ye but, never mind; sit down just for a 
minute. How I shall ever get through all this I really 
don’t ——” 

“Then, Sir Hurry, I’ll come and see you some other 
day.” 

© Vessab-iele down just for a——every thing a 
whole week behindhand—I’m certain it would drive me 
out of my mind if I had time to——but, really, 1 am 
so busy that I haven’t time to think about that.. Bat 
sit down and—yes—well——” 

“Then shave, or take your breakfast, and I may talk 
to you the while, without interrupting your occupa- 
tion.” 

“Sir Hurry took a seat at the breakfast-table, and I 
followed his example. 

“ Yes—breakfast—I assure you that ever since nine 
o’clock this morning well, I must, really—but when 
I look at that mass of—breakfast—I must.” 

Here he raised his right hand, which happened to be 
| the wrong one for the occasion; for certain I am that, 
but for my timely interference, the razor would have 
| gone into his mouth instead of the toast. 
| “Do one thing at a time, Sir Hurry; you had better 
| first shave yourself.” 
| ‘Now, just look there at what I have to do, and then 
| tell me whether—yes—I’ll shave, and then 46 
| Here, with a corner of his napkin, he wiped'the lather 
from his chin, and proceeded :— 
| The tea stone-cold, 1 declare! Now, really, this is 
|too—the discomfort, the—I do assure you my time is so 

taken up that I can’t even well, it will never be 
| otherwise till—yes, seriously, I must endeavour to find 
| time to do that.” 

“To do what ?” 

“What you suggested to me—yes, I perceive its ex- 
pediency—and really, now, I will set apart an: hour to 
turn it over in my mind—‘ Do one thing at a time’— 
yes, that ust be my plan as soon as I can find time for 

lit. Bat if you did but know—it is so, I assure you. 
'Well—breakfast—that must be—but if I could explain 
to you how I am worried by all these st 

Here he took up his shaving-brush, and, having re- 
lathered one side of his face, put it down again, and 
went to a table on which lay a heap of open letters. 

“ Now, see here: two-and-thirty letters to answer !— 
some of them more than a week. ‘Now, how, in the 
name of goodness! am I to find time even to—it is 
enough to drive one out of one’s—two-and-thirty ! and 
which of them to answer first I really. don’t—yes, it is 
so, I assure you.” 

“Then answer the first that may happen to be before 
you—then the next, and so on; that plan will, at least, 
relieve you from the perplexities of indécision.” 

“Well, really, I think that if I were to—Yes, that is 
the plan I must adopt the very moment I return from— 
but when I can spare time to get there. is more than I 
can tell, for you can form no notion of the quantity of} 
things—yes, it is so, I assure you.” 

“«The very moment you return from!’—from whence? 
and where is it you purpose going?” 

“ Yes, that’s it—by-the-bye, I have not told you about 
that.” (Once more he wiped the soapy side of his face 
and resumed his seat.) “It isa step Iam advised to 
take—my oldest and best friends assure me there is no- 
thing in the world so likely to—yes, I am satisfied upon 
that point; it will be greatly to my advantage. But, 
only think! it is a handred and thirty miles from town, 
and even if I could fly there, the time it would take to 
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table.) “Ihave not yet had time to read over the set- 
tlements—see! eleven skins !—not even looked at them 
—bhow is it possible I should, when there is sach a mass 
of other things to——And then, again, four letters this 
very week on the subject from her father, Sir Hildebrand 
Spriggs—yes, they must be answered. Excuse me for 
five minutes; I’il write to him at once. Now, where 
are those letters? Not here—nor here—bless my soul! 
nor here. How is it possible to find them amidst this 
appalling accumulation. of—It will drive me out of 
my—yes, I know it will. Or, stop—no—yes, I'll dress 
and go into the city before I do any Now, Ridgway, 
what is it you—come, quick, quick, tell me—you see 
how busy—well, what is it ?” 

This was addressed to his servant, who came to en- 
quire whether Sir Hurry had any orders to give about 
dinner. : 

“Dinner! now, really, I declare to goodness, this is 
enough to—you see how I am pressed for time, and yet 
you—look at those tables, look at these heaps of—how 
am I to spare a moment to think about—yes, mutton- 
chops, mutton-chops—any thing—I hardly know which 
way to turn, and yet you—never mind, go; I shall have 
no time to eat any dinner to-day—positively, it is enodgh 
to—yes, it is indeed.” 

“T believe you know the carriage is waiting, sir,” 
said the man. j 

“ There, now—it is enough to provoke a——where is 
the use of detaining—I have ten thousand things to do 
at home this morning, so how is it possible for me to 
think. of going into the I declare to goodness, it is 
already tavo o’ call me at five to-morrow morning, 
and let the carriage be at the door at six, and——I shall 
never get through what I liave to——yes, go.” 

“Tam confident, Sir Hurry,” said I, “ that every thing 
you have to do you may accomplish with comparatively 
little trouble to yourself, and no uneasiness, provided 
you will adopt a plan which I shall take the liberty of 
suggesting to you.” 

“ Yes—well, now—quick, for really, I——” 

“Well, then; throw all those papers into a wagon, 
and send them down to your quiet house in the coun- 
try; do you follow them instanter.. Then, quietly and 
leisurely—no hurry, no bustle, remember—but leisurel 
put them in order; diminishing the quantity, as muc 
as you can, by throwing aside all such as have no posi- 
tive claim to your attention. Allow nothing, nothing 
whatever, to divert you from this portion of your task, 
till it be accomplished. Then quietly take up ono of the 
number—any one; but, remember! only one at a time, 
forgetting, if possible, that there is any ether one upon 
earth—and quietly do with it what is requisite to be 
done ; then quietly take another, and another, and an- 
other. ill allow you ten, nay, if you choose, twelve 
hours for work, and six or seven for rest; but I 
shall insist upon your devoting the remainder to recrea- 
tion. This plan, rigidly followed to the end, will soon 
bring you side by side with your affairs. Never allow - 
them to get the start of you again, and I would bet 
your fortune against mine—long odds, Sir Harry—that 
you will have a few hours at your own disposal every 
day for the rest of your life, even though your business 
should be doubled.” 

“ Well—yes, that’s trie—but recreation—no—how 
can I spare time for—no, to be sure.” . 

“Recreation! of all the conditions that is the one in- 
dispensable. Occasional relaxation is 1equisite, in order 
to restore the spring and elasticity of your mind, which 
are nuturally diminished by being constantly on the 
stretch. Thus, it is. no. paradox to say, that if you 
would do more you must do less.” 

“ Yes, I see—that’s true. Well, really I must do it 
—yes—but I can’t. I have sold my place in the coun- 
try for—really, I have so much to do that L never could 








——Then, look here! (He rose and went to another | 


spare time to get down there. Now, do but look at 
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those frightful heaps of papers, and then tell me how, 
in the name of goodness——yes—it is out of the ques- 
tion.” 
“Then go down to your friend, Sir Hildebrand 
Spriggs’s.” . 
“Sir Hildebrand Spriggs—yes, I forgot to tell you— 
I am engaged to — his daughter—but just look 
about this room really I can’t find an hour’s leisure 
to——yes; believe me that so it is.” . 
“Marry, marry, by all means, Sir Hurry; and with 
a pretty wife, and half a dozen pretty children about 
you, you will be the happiest man alive.” 
“ Yes, I see—children—that would be delightful; but 
I shall never find time to——yes, it is the fact, I assure 
ou.” ; 
a I find you are incorrigible; so I shall wish you good 
morning, and leave you to go on in your own way.” 
Ty a un dieu pour les ivrognes, saith the French pro- 
verb; which means—or is intended to mean—a tipsy 
bricklayer will fall from a scaffolding thirty feet high, 
and rise from the pavement unhurt; whilst a sober gen- 
tleman will break his leg in merely stepping out of his 
carriage. So would there seem to be some good genius 
watching over the affairs of Sir Hurry Skurry: for 
whatever there be to do is successfully done—in the 
end—and this, too, in spite of his own unremitting and 
paralysing anxiety to do it. pe 
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REVIEW CF NEW BOOKS. 
From the London Atheneum. 


Spain Revisited. By the author of A Year in Spain.” 
2 vols. Bentley. 


There is not a greater contrast between London in 

November, when the sun “ peeps through the blanket 
of the dark,” and the golden glowing noon of a sum- 
mer’s day in southern Italy, than between the humour 
of “the American” in England and in Spain. But 
why should not the traveller have as many sympathies, 
antipathies, and crotchets, as the most chary and self- 
indulged firesider? It is not long since we heard the 
climate and scenery of the Val d’Arno itself abused, and 
likened “ to the sun stating, scorching down into a huge 
copper kettle,” by a pleasant upholder of strange here- 
sies. For ourselves, we have toleration for all humours 
except ill-humour, therefore it is that the present two 
volaumes—as lively and graphically sketched picture- 
books as could be desired—are most welcome to us. 
_ Lieut. Slidell entered Spain for his secund visit early 
in January 1834, and arrived again in Paris on Easter 
Monday. Perhaps, by way of a cord on which to string 
together such bright bits of life, manners, and scenery 
as we shall think best to offer, it may be well to trace 
his route, premising, that the disturbed state of the 
country, which interrupted the regular conveyances, 
and shut up the ordinary routes, must have given no 
little zest and picturesqueness to his journey. At Ba- 
yorne, he was recommended to join company with a 
muleteer as far as Pamplona; he did so, and, leaving 
the beaten track, passed through Ustariz, the pass of 
Orsundo, Ariscum, Elvetea, and Billaba. At Pamplona 
he provided himself with a similar escort, and proceed- 
ed through Tafalla, Caparroso, Valtierra, Tudela, and 
Alagon, to Zaragoza—thence by diligence to Madrid. 
On his return he took the route through Guadarrama, 
Salamanca, Alaegos, the valley of Duero, Tordesillas, 
Simaneas, Valladolid, Burgos, thence again to Bayonne; 
—making excellent use of time and opportunities by 
the way—now assisting at mass in magnificent cathe- 
drals, or luxuriating in bird's-eye views from the sum- 
mits of their towers, or, Asmodeus-like, watching the 
flirtations of fans, mantillas, cowls, and sombreros, from 
the balcony of his temporary lodging—in one page giv- 
ing a tale, told over the fire of a posada, in another, a 
fragment of a sermon. In short, in Spain the American 
has an eye for colour, and a heart for merriment—knows 
how to cage a group when he has caught it, and finds 
traveling difficulties so many amusing features in his 
picture. There is nothing of statistical or political de- 
tail, so anxiously to be desired in the present state of 
Peninsular affairs ; but we can recommend the work 
notwithstanding ; it carried us, for the time, as abso- 
lutely into the landof bull-fights and boleros, as Lewis’s 
Sketches of costume, and Roberts’s of scenery and cities 
—and this is no mean praise. 

Lieut. Slidell’s journey commenced inauspiciously ; a 
storm on the Pyrenees, he tells us, almost led him to 
look back with tenderness to the coal fires, and omni- 
buses, and mud.-carts of London ; but the weather clears 
somewhere about p. 40, and we hear no more of such 


senseless misgivings. His first guide appears to have 
been faithful and zealous. In the valley of Bastan, (the 
scene of so many bloody battles between Lorenzo and 
Zumalacarregui,) we have a droll, and, we are told, na- 
tional proof of Sylveti’s responsibil:ty for the safety of 
the goods and chattels belonging to his charge. 

“ On renewing our journey, the road continued to as- 
cend towards the famous pass of Velate, and we soon 
found ourselves in utter solitude, Sylveti and I being 
entirely alone, his brother having gone on with the 
mules in advance of us. I now noticed that my um- 
brella, fastened to the load of his mule, was broken, and 
told him so; he said it was impossible; but got down, 
nevertheless, examined it, and saw that it was even so, 
and that the mule had been lying down. He looked 
perfectly blank, and said not a word for the space of a 
minute ; at the expiration of which he seized a huge 
stone, and, discharging it full against the skull of the 
offending animal, he broke forth with the exclamation, 
‘ By the life of the devil—por vida del demonio” ex- 
pressed with terrible energy. I never heard such a 
tempest of fearful curses, or saw such a shower of thick- 
falling stones, as were directed against the face and 
eyes of the poor animal, which his le(t hand held tightly 
and prevented from escaping.” 

Our next extract is a pictufe of this sturdy contra- 
bandist by his own fireside : 

“ Leaving the direct road to Pamplona, we crossed 
the Arga by a steep, antiquated bridge, and making a 
second turning aside, the mules halted before the portal 
of a large massive building, which proved to be the 
stronghold and castle of Sylveti. The stout double door 
at once flew open at the sound of our bells, and a young 
shepherd, in the same dress as his flocks, namely, in a 
jacket and trowsers of sheep-skin, held a lamp to re- 
ceive us, while a huge Pyrenean sheep-dog, his com- 
panion, bounded forward to receive and caress the 
younger Sylveti, while the mules hastened to enter their 
place of shelter with a better will than they had evinced 
on any‘occasion since the commencement of the jour- 
ney. - 

On looking round, I found myself on the ground- 
floor of a large building, the repository of an extensive 
farm, where every thing was nightly assembled, for the 
security which is to be found, in lawless countries, 
within stout walls. Here every thing had its allotted 
place ; at one side was a pen for the flock of two hun- 
dred sheep, of which Sy!veti was the proprietor; at an- 
other the stalls for the mules; here was the brushwood 
to burn during the winter, and there a large pile of 
leaves preserved for compost ; while immediately beside 
where my mule halted stood three cows, their heads 
protruding over the manger to take note of our arrival ; 
and which, in connection with the figure of the skin- 
clad shepherd, and patriarchal air of every thing around 
me, most strongly brought to my mind some of Murillo’s 
pictures of the Nativity. * * Up stairs was Sylveti’s 
wife, a very handsome woman, whom we found engaged 
in an occupation dear, doubtless, to Sylveti’s paternal 
heart—namely, nursing her baby. 

“ Sylveti had preceded us and changed his dress, and 
was now attired in a flannel jacket, black breeches and 
stuckings, and hud altogether the air of an hidalgo in 
dishabille. He came down to receive me, followed by 
all his little ones; lifted me, half dead with cold and 
inanition, from my mule, and conducted me to the apart- 
ments above. The stair opened on a large hall, which 
was of the whole extent of the house, and which, but 
for the roughness and inequalities of the plank floor, 
would have made an excellent ball-room. It was hung 
round with bunches of Indian corn, placed at equal in- 
tervals, with a view to display and ornament. At the 
side were the bedrooms, a workshop filled with every 
useful tool, and the kitchen, to wpich I was glad to be 
conducted, where there was a crackling fire to welcome 
us. 

“ Sylveti’s wife was seated beside it, with an infant 
in her arms, while her mother attended to the chemicai 
process going on among the pots and frying-pans. The 
room, which was a very large one, was cut off, and the 
portion towards the chimney isolated, by means of a 
huge wooden bench or sofa, with a tall back reaching 
half way to the top of the room. A table was attached 
to it, which could be lifted or let down at pleasure. 
While supper was preparing, the woman offered me 
chocolate. When served before the fire, our meal con- 
sisted of soup, sallad, eggs, stewed rabbit, pigeons from 
Sylveti’s own dove-cot, and the usual dessert. Every 
thing was very nicely served, but I had no appetite, and 
did much better justice to the bed of state, which was 
prepared and warmed for me, and where I passed an 
undisturbed night. 





assembled around the kitchen fire; the children } 
crawled forth at this unusual hour, with their 
in their hands, and were begging to be dressed, 
veti was performing that operation for one of them i 
self, the brother and the shepherd being left to oe 
mules ready. Hardly had he finished one, before , 
other sued for the unusual honour of being d 

his father. The clothes of the children were neat 
comfortable, with warm stockings and shoes, 
thing, indeed, about the establishment, indicated 
comfort, and rude competency ; and yet all this was @ 
result of his own persevering industry, of the cunfige 
inspired by his hongsty and good character, and, yx 
haps, of the large gains attendant upon succeg 
ful smuggling. One might be disposed to envy hig 
condition, were his happiness less frequently intery 
ed, and procured by less privation. He does not 
more than two nights each week in his own 
though he said he intended in future to let his broths: 
go occasionally alone with the mules. When I asks: 
how much he paid his brother for his services, he gu! 
swered, ‘ Nothing ; he lives and fares as I do; and 
he gets married, I shall give him his dowry.’ Suchdg 
interestedness and confidence are not always found 
among brothers, and are an eloquent eulogy on the gig 
ple virtues of the mountaineers of Navarre. 4 

‘“ When all was ready, the young shepherd took y 
mule by the head, and led him rather reluctantly foxt 
We recrossed the bridge and gained the road to P p 
na, the sheep-dug trotting in advance, until he diseg 
ed that the young man had gone back, when he 
to follow the example. Sylveti remained behind, py 
longing his moments of domestic enjoyment, and fj 
gering to the latest instant among his household 
There were many people goiny likewise in the diregj 
of Pamplona; those who were on foot carrying gy 
torches, such as | had seen the night before, to en 
them to pick their way, and furnish them with 
ment and company. Sometimes they grew dim, whe 
they struck them against the rocks to splinter them: 
and fanned them in the air: occasionally they 
lost sight of at the turning of the road, or the en’ 
of a village; but they always appeared again, d 
mysteriously before us, the figures of the individ 
who bore them being strongly defined to the view. 
length one light halted till we came up; it was held 
a woman, who was looking for something she had 1g 
she was accompanied by another, mounted on a 
laden with panniers filled with vegetables.” 

We must pass Pamplona without stopping; out 
thor’s next conductor was a carman or wagoner, 
respectable, though not less picturesque, than Sy 
one of those rakish, good-humoured fellows, who are ff 
of tales and tricks, ard know their road better byilj 
hostelries than its milestones. At Tafalla he fe 
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wholesale hog-killing going on—as, also, at Pam fs 
where, we are told, the carcases are hung up at §; 
doors in pride and rivalry—strange escutcheons of th 
sperity. We pass the tale of the notorious “ Inn of tew® th 
Chicken,” with its story of murder and escape, whichif pe 






curiously !ike one of the ghastliest records of Irish crimt 
ever used in fiction (the scene in the house of “the be 
sheen”, in “The Nowlans”). We now come to rn 
a place notorious by a proverb—* dearer than the fi 
of Alagon,” implying, that a man has paid dear for 
whistle. The explanatory story is pleasant enough 4 
form an episode in Don Quixote or Gil Blas. 4 
“ In times past there was a certain captain-general@ 
Aragon, who was a great gourmand, and very fond@ 
salmon ; of which delicious edible he was in the hi 
of receiving a weekly supply from the Bay of Bi 
Of course, the muleteer who brought it passed regu 
through Alagon, on his way to the vice-regal palace i 
Zaragoza ; anc the worthy alcade of the village, havi 
nothing better to do, had often held converse with 
passing muleteer, and made himself acquainted wi 
his affairs. At length he took into his head that 
said salmon, which was so nice a thing in the mouth of 
a captain-general, could not well prove unsavoury 
that of an aleade. So one day he stopped the retarn 
muleteer, and told him that he must have some 
fish. In vain did the reluctant muleteer protest that fi 
excellency would be in despair, and that he would &t 
ruined ; he insisted upon taking some of the best fist 
and promised to pay for them at the same rate as & 
viceroy should pay for the remainder. The disconsolait 
muleteer went his way, and arrived in due time in 
ragoza. Of course, his coming was attended with ¥ 
excitement. Cook, scullions, and major-domo, cou 
and parasites, placemen and pretenders to become 
were all in a terror of dismay when they heard of tht 
disastrous deficiency. The matter was broken 
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“On rising early in the morning, I found the family 





caution to the insulted potentate, and the mu 
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ushered into his presence. ‘ How is it, my friend, that 
thou et osiee As scantily provided ?"—* May it please 
our excellency, the alcade of Alagon has laid hands 
, the best fish. He says that he has as nice a tooth 
as your excellency, and that he will pay for those which 
he bas retained whatever your excellency shall pay for 
the remainder.‘ Tell the major-domo to pay thee a 
pound of gold for each pound of salmon, and go in 
ce. The muleteer did as he was ordered, and re- 
Pred the money with the best grace he could, and of 
course lost no time in going in search of more fish. At 
n he had an interview with the worthy alcade, and 
asked if the fish were not indeed as suitable food for an 
aleade as for a captain-general. The alcade pronounced 
it a delicious morsel, and professed his intention to eat 
itoften. He sent his willing hand in search of the pis- 
tareens that were to pay for it, and beggéd to know 
what his excellency had given. ‘A pound of gold for a 
d of salmon !? was the answer, which broke like 
thunder on the alcade’s ear: he was a ruined man ; he 
had eaten up his whole substance—house, lands, sheep, 
mules, and oxen, at a single meal. The word salmon 
wag of course no very pleasant sound in his ears after- 
wards; neither is it in those of the natives of Alagon to 
this day; against whom the proverb is used as a re- 
ch, and the words, ‘ mas caro que el pez de Alagon,’ 
are-now uttered there by a stranger under terror of his 
sf, 19 
| few pages after comes another good legend, told by 
the scapegrace carman, perhaps in defence of his own 
free life, but which we must pass, and proceed at g 
quicker rate than we have hitherto journeyed, having, 
as yet, only reached Zaragoza. This town, however, 
has been often described, and we are purposely confining 
ourselves to such things as seem to us peculiar. At Za- 
, as at Tafalla and Pamplona, the hog seemed the 
animal in ascendant. Our author was encountered on 
his way from the Church of the Pillar to the Torre 
Nueva, by the announcement of a hog-lottery. 

There is not much at Madrid which calls for extract; 
but a sketch or two of political characters may interest 
the reader. Here is a portrait of the Queen Regent: 
the scene of her appearance is a musical exhibition at a 
conservatory, in the success of which she is said to take 

t interest :-— 

“The little theatre where the entertainment took 

was fitted up with great neatness, simplicity, and 


good taste ; the curtain, which was very beautiful, re- 


presented a scene on the Tagus, at Aranjuez. The 
members of the school, whom I had often seen walking 
on the Prado in procession, were arranged in front; the 
young men rather absurdly dressed, in elegantly em- 
broidered coats, cocked hats, and swords, and tke girls 
_ in shawls and bonnets; the hats and bonnets were, how- 
ever, now equally laid aside, and the pupils of both 
sexes wore the Queen's favourite colour, known in 
Spain as the Christina blue. At the appointed hour, 
the clatter of many hoofs in the street, and, soon after, 
the clang of sabres and halberds falling on the marble 
pavement of the stairway and galleries, and shouts of 
‘Long live Christina!’ mingling with the stern urders 
of the’ military officers, announced the arrival of the 
queen. All rose to receive her, and she presently en- 
tered, accompaniéd by Don Francisco and Don Sebas- 
tian, with her two sisters, their wives. As she advanced 
up the passage to her seat, she was received with en- 
thusiastic vivas and waving of fans, which she returned 
with a rare grace, and a captivating smile of recogni- 
tion directed to those whom she distinguished. Her 
height is good, and she is extremely well formed, though 
inclining to become large. She was cressed with great 
simplicity and good taste, in black, with jet ornaments, 
and a panache in her hair, which was dressed d-lac-hi- 
noise. Though her nose was somewhat larger than is 
necessary, and, withal, slightly zetroussé, yet the style 
of her face was decidedly good, and the effect of the 
whole, enhanced by a sweet air of amiability and good- 
ness of heart, was quite captivating. She did not take 
her seat on the species of throne, surmounted by a ca- 
nopy, which was placed at one si@e, but on the front 
tank of benches, which happened to be only two imme- 
diately in advance of that on which 1 was sitting. The 
three princesses were attended by their chamberlains, 
among whom I noticed particularly one, on whose arm 
hung the queen's pelisse of velvet and costly furs, and 
Who was a very noble-looking man, with a classical cast 
of countenance, and a pale complexien, contrasting 
strongly with his black and nicely-defined mustache, 
anda full dark eye, which, while it reposed languidly 
Within its lid, seemed capable of lighting up and 
kindling with excitement and fire. His plain dress of 
black, with no other ornament than the gold key which 
designated his office, corresponded with the simplicity 





and striking character of his whole person. On enquiry, 
I was told that his name was Muiioz, whom it was im- 
possible not to look on as a most happy fellow, to hold 
an office of the kind about the person of so charming a 
lady. When the curtain rose, there was a variety of 
music, singing, and a play, in which the pupils acted, 
with the aid of the tragedian La Torre, from the theatre 
of the Principe. Though the acting was the best ] had 
seen in Madrid, I was not sufficiently interested in it, 
not to find a much greater pleasure in looking at the 
queen. Her head was finely shaped, with a couple of 
little ears fitting nicely and tightly on either side; the 
first pair, indeed, that ever struck me as having any 
beauty ; then her neck was so swan-like and faultless, 
and it so gradually and naturally spread out, and ex- 
panded into such a noble foundation, increasing at each 
instant in beauty and charms, until it disappeared vexa- 
tiously beneath the dress which concealed it; but, above 
all, when she turned her head, as she did from time to 
time, to notice and salute the ladies about her, her coun- 
tenance was so Jit up with smiles, and became radiant 
with sweetness and amiability, that I could not keep 
from feeling towards her a degree of reverence and en- 
thusiastic admiration, which was less a homage to her 
grandeur and proud condition as a queen, than to her 
exceeding loveliness as a woman. * * 

“Since the death of Ferdinand, Christina is said to 
have evinced, in several instances, much energy and 
courage. On the occasion of the sedition which oc- 
curred in Madrid, when the royalist volunteers were 
disarmed, she was desirous to mount her horse and ride 
to the scene of danger, but of course this wish was re- 
sisted. Her riding, be it said in passing, is quite the 
admiration of Madrid, where females are not often seen 
on horseback. In energy, however, she is far exceeded 
by her elder sister, Luisa Carlotta, the wife of Don 
Francisco, since to her she is in no small degree indebt- 
ed for the succession of her daughter, and for the posi- 
tion which she now occupies as queen regent. When 
the king became sick at La Granga, in August of 1832, 
he was prevailed upon to repeal his will, and leave the 
crown to Carlos. Soon after he fell into a trance, and 
was supposed to be dead, during which every thing was 
arranged by the ministers to proclaim Don Carlos, and 
Christina herself acquiesced in the act which was to 
deprive her daughter of a crown, and herself of the en- 
joyment of supreme power during a long minority. In 
the mean time the king came to life again, to the asto- 
nishment of every body, and the disappointment of 
many. Luisa Carlotta, too, who had been traveling with 
her husband in Andafusia, now returned. She began by 
boxing Calomarde’s ears very literally, for not acquaint- 
ing her with the passing evenf$; changed all the ar- 
rangements, procured the restoration of the original 
will, banished all those who had taken part in the 
scheme, and been too hasty in offering their allegiance 
to the new king, and violently upbraided her sister for 
a weakness which rendered her unworthy to reign. The 
stage-itself never witnessed, indeed, a more complete 
shifting of scenes, and sudden reversal of an 6xpected 
and probable catastrophe.” 

Here is an account of Cordova, now in command of| 
the queen’s troops in Navarre. No wonder the liberal 
Spaniards are suspicious of him, and questiorf his sin- 
cerity :— 

“ During the time of the constitution, Ferdinand, while 
he pretended to acquiesce in it, was yct intriguing, and 
using every effort to overturn it. By the aid of a very 
brave young officer in the cavalry of the guard, by the 
name of Cordova, he projected a rising amoung the troops, 
to put down the. constitution. On the day appointed, 
Cordova rode into the palace-yard, at the head of some 
soldiers of his own corps, whom he had gained over, 
shouting, Viva el rey absoluto! Instead of being joined 
hy the rest of the guards, they were attacked and borne 
down by superior forces, and, notwithstanding the cou- 
rage with which they fought, were ridden over and cut 
to pieces. Meantime, Ferdinand, who witnessed the 
transaction from his palace window, seeing that the at- 
tempt was to have an unsuccessful result, and dreading 
lest his complicity should be suspected, bawled out at 
the top of his voice, ‘ A ellos !—At them; cut them to 
pieces! Do not spare one of the rascals!’ One can 
scarce conceive any thing in Eastern treachery more 
consummate and more refined ; the massacre of the Ma- 
malukes is not worthy to be named with it, for the 
Mamalokes were the enemies of their executioner ;_per- 
haps it may be regarded as even more infamous than 
that delusive treachery, which tempted his own quon- 
dam page and favourite Torrijos to land on the coast of 
Andalusia, and when the news came that he and his 
followers were snugly caught in the net which a well- 


| would wish to remember ;”—whe 





chosen agent had spread for them, suggested the cha- 


racteristic despatch— Let them be shot. I, the king— 
Que los fusilan. Yo el rey.” 

The first volume closes with a livel ure of one of 
those barbarous exhibitions—a_bull- -—and an ac- 
count of some.visits made by the author to the prinei- 
pal prisons and houses of correction in Madrid; which 
convey an impression of ferocity of passion and indiffe- 
rence to human life, as characterising the Spanish cha- 
racter to a degree, which, it might have been hoped, 
only existed in the imagination of novelists. 

—=— 

Discovery of an Englishman, who has resided for 
thirty.three years among the savages at Port Philip. 

[The following is abridged from the Van Dieman’s 
Land Magazine. The circumstances appear to have ex- 
cited great interest in the colony, and are the subject of 
a leading article in the Hobart Town Courier, obligingly 
forwarded to us.]|—Mr. Batman and others, referred tu, 
had removed from Van Dieman’s Land, and to Port 
Philip, on the coast of New South Wales, with the in- 
tention of establishing themselves there as settlers and 
large sheep farmers. Soon after their arrival, they 
were struck by the stately gait of the natives; by the 
colour of many, and the European countenances of some 
individuals, and by the comparative civilisation which 
prevailed. Rude embankments, with tolerable stone 
facings, were found in parts constructed across creeks 
and inlets, with convenient sluices for the pur of 
catching fish at the fall of the tide. Several of the bark 
shelters or wigwams were formed in a superior and 
comfortable manner, tolerably well thatched, with a nar- 
row opening for the doorway, and fire-place in front. 
Pieces of wood were hollowed or scooped out to serve as 
calabashes or buckets to carry water; and the dresses 
of kangaroo skins were neatly joined together with re- 
gular stitches, and cut away so as to forin a convenient 
vesture. The settlers, however, had not domiciled them- 
selves in their new position many days, when these and 
various other indications of ingenuity were satisfactorily 
explained by the appearance of a white man, clothed in 
a kangaroo-skin cloak. He was at first rather timid in 
his approaches ; but when spoken to kindly, and offered 
a piece of bread, he threw off his reserve, and after eat- 
ing the bread with apparent relish, and looking at it as 
if endeavouring to bring something to his recollection, 
he exclaimed, with symptoms of delight glowing ia his 
face, “ bread!” Other English words soon returned to 
his memory, and he was at last enabled to communicate, 
that his name was William Buckley,—that he had been, 
one of those who escaped from the encampment of the 
prisoners by the ship Ocean, formed by the late Colonel 
Collins, in attempting, agreeably to the instructions of 
the British government, to form a settlement at Port 
Philip in 1803,—that he had lived ever since with the 
tribe of the aborigines, whom he then met in the bush, 
and over whom he had long-exercised the rule of a chief. 
He is a very tall man, having served as a grenadier in 
Holland under the late Duke of York,—is from 58 to 
60 yeurs of age, and in excellent health. Through the 
assistance of the new seitlers, he has forwarded a peti. 
tion to the lieutenant-governor, praying for a pardon, 
mainly with a view, we presume, to enable him to re- 
main where he is, and to communicate the result of his 
intimacy with that interesting country, and the many 
valuable discoveries which he has made in it. This, we 
are glad to learn, his excellency has been kindly pleased 
to grant, impressing at the same time upon him the ex- 
pectation that he will continue to do all in his power to 
maintain an amicable intercourse between the aborigi- 
nes and the whites; for he had already been the means - 
of preventing a sanguinary attack of his tribe, through 
misapprehension, on the little party already settled there. 
In a philosophical point of view, this discovery is truly 
interesting, and a narrative of his various vicissitudes, 
during his long sojourn, well told, would rival the clas- 
sic work of Robinson Crusoe. Two other prisoners from 
the Ocean absconded with him, but he had never seen 
or heard of them since the end of the first twelvemonth 
when he joined the blacks. 

——— 

Mr. Pitt, once speaking in the house of commons in 

the fpart of his career, of the glorious war which 

the disastrous one in which we lost the colo- 
nies, called it “the last war.” Several members cried 
out, “the last war but,one.” He took no notice, and 
soon after repeating the mistake, he was interrupted by 
a general cry of “ a ee oe “T mean, sir,” 
said Mr. Pitt, turning to speaker, and raisi i 
sonorous voice, 2s oun sir, the last war that Bettons 
the cry was in- 
ree ae into an universal cheering, long 
and loud. 
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excuse for saying that a remittance at this sea- 
son is doubly acceptable ; the most punctual 
subscribers have by this period made their pay- 
ments, and many who are about to travel in 
summer wait to bring their money to our sanc- 
tum in person, while a select few treat us as 
the. transatlantic actor ‘did his wife, with the 
most unremitting kindness, to the very end of 
the year. If there are any who would do this 
publication @ particular favour and who have 
not yet'done so, they have it in their power by 
making their payments NOW. It is hoped all 
are satisfied that we give a quid pro quo. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Spain Revisited.—It will be seen by our list 
of new books this week, that Lieut. Slidell’s 
new work .on Spain has been published in New 
York by the Harpers, and in another column 
will be found a commendatory notice of it from 
the London Atheneum. It is a highly agree- 
able work, and the American edition is a very 
handsome one with two engravings. The same 
house has published a 6th edition of Anthon’s 
Sallust, revised and improved, with a portrait. 

At Last.—As previously stated, the fashion 
of large sleeves to ladies has given way... Our 
Court Magazine for April contains prints of the 
newest fashion for “ evening dress” with the 
arm in its natural proportions, the frock fitting 
as tight as could be wished ; so that the Afri- 
can’s question need no longer be asked, ** Pray 
tell me, white woman, if this is all you?” 

The Self-Condemned, a romance by the au- 
thor of the popular work “ The Lollards,”’ is 
another issue by the Harpers of their cheap 
series of fifty cent novels, which will prove ac- 
ceptable to travellers who wish to while away 
the tedium of a voyage. It will interest a large 
class of readers. 

Classical Family Library: Ovid. —What a 


—>— 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press, London. 


Teazing made Easy, by a Popular Female Practi- 
tioner.—'l'he Mascarenhas: a novel, by the author of 
“ Prediction.”—-A Summer in Spain, being the Narrative 
of a Tour made throagh that interesting country in the 
course of last year.— The Canonisation of O'Connell, by 
the Honourable Member for .—History of Brazil, 
from the Arrival of the Royal Family of Portugal, 1808, 
until the Abdication of Don Pedre, in 1831.—Charges 
against Custom and Public Opinion for the following 
high Crimes and Misdemeanors: for having Stolen away 
the Senses of Mankind, and on sundry occasions, driven 
the world mad, &c. &c., by the Rev. H. Jeffreys, A. M., 





prize to the secluded student in the interior|Chapiain, Bombay. 

would Harper’s Classical Family prove!, To nen 

the editorial fraternity, on whose tables the List of new books published in London to latest 
new books appear without an effort, there is dates. 


danger of a surfeit ; we hardly appreciate at its 
due value each issue of a standard work, but.in 
the case of this Library we are disposed to hail 
every new volume as the introduction among 
us of the classic writers of antiquity in a form 
so cheap as to diffuse taste among even the 
unclassical.. In Ovid, forming Volumes XX. 
and XXI. of the series, the fastidious will find 


History of the Reformation, by the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
Vol. I. (forming Vol. LXXVHI. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia), 12mo.—Life of Bishop Jebb, by the Rev. 
C. Forster, B. D. 2 vols. 8vo.—History of the English 
Episcopacy, by the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, M.A. 8vo. 
—England in 1835; being a Series of Letters written 
to} Friends in Germany during a Residence in London, 
&c. by F. von Raumer. 3 vols. post 8vo.—The Life and 
Character of John Howe, M. A., by H. Rogers. 8vo.— 


something to condemn, and much to admire. 
Young lovers must not imitate this friend of 
Propertius, who married when almost a bov, 
and dissolving the union as too low and un- 
worthy a connection, was «livorced a second 
time, and a third wife added to his list. 

The present edition contains the transla- 


tions of Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Addison and}. 


others, and is sold, like the predecessors of the 
series, at a very moderate sum. 

The Language of Flowers.—As a supplement 
to Ovid’s “ Art of Love,” we have this week to 
record the publication of a beautiful new edi- 
tion of the “ Language of Flowers,” with illus- 
trative poetry, and very well executed engrav- 
ings. ‘The work has been modified, the trans- 
lation having undergone a complete revision, 
and some new explanations are substituted, as 
well as new plates. The whole is exquisitely 
embossed, ard we cannot name a more suitable 
or attractive new publication for the centre 
table. Now that “ spring time of year is com- 
ing, coming,”’ this work will insure a favourable 
_smile from the eyes of beauty for the donor; 
“who knows how many matches may be the re- 
sult of this work being gracefully presented 
after a ramble to Lemon or Laurel Hill during 
this month of awakening nature with her_zobes 
of green and garlands of flowers; h 
guage”’ may now be easily studied in her pre- 
sence. 


. 


REMITTANCES. 

The fact of our having very many friends 
who have not this year done us tho favour to 
enclose a bank note for ‘“‘ Waldie” must be our 


The White Man’s Grave; ora Visit to Sierra Leone, in 
1834, by F. H. Rankin. 2 vols—Random Recollections 
of the House of Lords, 1800 to 1836. 8vo.—Phrenology 
Simplified. 18mo.—Library for the Young; Historical 
Pictures; England, Vol. II. with 40 woodcuts. 18mo. 


—-— 


New American Publications. 


Third American edition. 


The Language of Flowers. 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea 


1 volume 18mo, with plates. 
& Blanchard. 

The Actress of Padua, and other Tales. 
thor of “ the Forsaken,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Carey & Hart. 


Trial of the Rev. Albert Barnes, before the Synod of 
Philadelphia, in session at York, October 1833. 


Spain Revisited, By the author of ‘ A Year in Spain.’ 
2 vols. 12mo. New York: Harpers. 
Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline, 
with an English Commentary and Indexes. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 6th edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Same publishers. 
The Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. By John Oswald; revised by J. M. Keagy. One 
vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 


—<——— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


May 2,—J. W. Littlejohn, Edenton, N. C. 
3,—Ellen J. Lynn, Cumberland, Md. 

April 20,—Frank Washburn, Galena, Ill. 

May 1 ‘—Chas. Aldrich, Palmyra, N. Y. 

April 27,—M. C. Young, Young’s Store, 8. C. 

— 6, '—James J. Donegan, Huntsville, Ala. 
18,—Jerome Loring, Talialoosa, Mi. 

May ars Burr, P. M., Broadalbin, N. Y. 

April 30,—William Macey, Monticello, Geo. 

—— 13,—Alfred Longley, Princeton, Wash. Co., Mi. 
— 30,—White & Norwell, per L. E. Johnson, Nash- 
ville, Te. 

—— 14,—Thomas W. Beck, Rodney, Mi. 


By the au- 
Philada. : 
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